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Ode from Horace. 


Let others praise most famous Rhodes, 
Or Mitylene, or Ephesus, 
The walls of Corinth’s double sea, 
Or Thebes for Bacchus, Delphi for Apollo, 
Or the Thessalian Tempe. 
There are those men whose only duty 
Is to celebrate with never ceasing song 
The city of the ever virgin Pallas, 
And to place upon their brows 
An olive-garland plucked from every side. 
In honor of Juno, many a man will tell 
Of Argos as a city fit for horses, 
And Mycene for riches. 
Neither long-enduring Sparta, nor the plains 
Of rich Larissa, touch my heart 
As the re-echoing homes of Albunea; 
The headlong Anio and the Tiburnian groves, 
And orchards wet by restless streams. 
As the south wind, oft bright, 
Sweeps clouds from the darkened sky, 
Nor brings forth rain unceasing, 
So, if you are wise, remember 
That you may drive away 


The sadness and labors of your life 
With gentle wines, O Plaucus, 
Whether the camp with ensigns glittering 
Possesses you, 
Or the dense Tiburnian shades 
Shall own you. 
When Teucer fled from Salamis and his father 
It is said that, notwithstanding troubles, 
He wreathed poplar garlands. 
Thus addressing them as friends in sorrow— 
“OQ, my allies and companions, 
Wherever Fortune, kinder than our fathers, 
At any time shall lead us, we will follow ; 
We should have no despair 
Concerning Teucer as guide and guardian, 
For certainly Apollo promised 
That in a new land a doubtful Salamis should rise.”’ 
Oh! ye brave men, who often with me have en- 
Worse things than these, (dured 
Now drive away your cares with wine. 
Tomorrow we will again essay 
The great sea. 
C. W. CLARK, ’99, 
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The Trials of a Car Conductor. 


It is interesting to watch a conductor on 
an electric or horse-car when he collects 
the fares. 

If one gets into the car when it starts on 
its trip, he generally finds one or two peo- 
ple in the car whom he knows and of course 
the trip is pleasanter. The chat is fre- 
quently interrupted by the car’s stopping 
to take on more passengers. 

When the car has gone a short distance 
the conductor enters for the fares. He be- 
gins at the front of the car and first collects 
the fares of the men and boys (if there are 
any) on the front with the motorman ; 
then he starts to collect inside. 

The first man is a fat person who gen- 
erally takes the corner seat, and is so 
absorbed in the contents of his paper that 
he does not notice the conductor until he 
receives a nudge from the latter. Then 
he takes the paper in one hand and puts the 


other in one of his pockets in search for his 
money. He finds that to be the wrong 
pocket that he can easily reach with his 
free hand. When that proves unsuccessful 
he takes the paper in his other hand, and 
finally finds the money which he hands 
to the conductor, who has been patiently 
waiting all the while. 

Next, the conductor collects half the 
fares with, perhaps, little or no trouble, 
until he comes to the woman with half-a- 
dozen large bundles, and a child who ap- 
pears to be eight or nine years old. The 
mother hands the conductor a single fare, 
and when, in reply to the conductor’s 
question as the age of the girl, she replies, 
“ Oh, she will be five next month,” a smile 
passes over the faces of the passengers. 
After a good deal of unnecessary talk the 
woman pays the child’s fare. 


Doubt. 


A most uneasy feeling is to be uncertain 
whether to do a thing or not. There are 
many times when one has this feeling, and 
it is always a relief when something definite 
happens to help one decide. . 

Sometimes when one has been invited to 
spend an evening somewhere, and the 
weather is neither very pleasant nor yet 
very stormy, one is very undecided whether 


to go out or not, and wonders if he will be 
expected. 

Then to really want to go somewhere, 
to an entertainment very much, and have 
something to do that ought to be done, it is 
a hard thing to decide what to do. 

When three lessons ought to be learned 
and there is only time for one, then one is 
doubtful which one to learn. 
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An Incident in a Street Car. 


One evening last winter I was in a Wal- 
tham and Newton car on my way to Boston. 
A gentleman sat next to me, and beside 
him was a young colored:woman. When 
the gentleman left the car a part of a bnn- 
dle was seen beneath the seat where he had 
been sitting. 

Nearly everybody in the car noticed, 
and one of the gentlemen went to the rear 
of the car and told the conductor who 
called to the man, who we thought had left 
the bundle, but he did not hear him. 

The conductor then came into the car, 


stooped down and examined the bundle, 
but, to our surprise, left it there. 

It was soon time to change cars, and 
while walking to the Boston car we noticed 
that the colored woman was carrying a 
broom wrapped in paper. She had had 
this broom beneath the seat with part of it 
under the seat where the gentleman had 
been sitting. 

Everybody appreciated the joke, perhaps 
no one more than the colored woman her- 
self. 


How to Enjoy the Winter. 


How many people dread the coming of 
this season of the year, but only because 
they do not make use of the pleasures it 
affords. 

Skating is almost always the. principal 
sport for January and February, and coast- 
ing, too, is to be had at this time. 

People miss half the fun of winter in not 
knowing how to skate. They have no 
idea of the sensation of activity which skat- 
ing arouses in you; you seem fully alive 
then, and the cold which most people ob- 
ject to is hardly felt. 

Oftentimes one may see on the lake 
groups of girls or boys looking half frozen 
with their pinched faces and red noses, 
wondering why others enjoy the sport so 
much, and they cannot. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they don’t know how, but more often 


because they stand still and let the cold be 
felt. No sport can be more exhilarating 
or bring a keener appetite than this one. 

Coasting affords much pleasure if one 
enjoys “upsets,” for there is no scarcity of 
occasions when the sled or double-runner 
rapidly descends the hill in which an upset 
occurs. The snow is a very soft bed to be 
thrown into, while we lie there watching 
the truant sled go bounding off, relieved of 
its burdensome load. 

May be the most delightful pastime of a 
winter evening is a sleigh-ride through the 
surrounding country, finishing up with a 


‘pleasant hour in the house of one of the 


party. 
In these three sports, we may say, lie the 
enjoyment of winter, despite of its many 


cold and dreary days. 


The Witch’s Revenge. 


In one of the old New England villages 
a long time ago, there lived an old woman. 
She lived all by herself and nobody knew 
anything about her, or where she came 
from, and as she was old and ugly, she was 
called a witch. This report was first start- 
ed by a man named Harlow, who, on being 
tried for stealing some beans out of his 


neighbor’s garden, cleared himself by say 
ing that the witch did it. 

He said she came to him in the night and 
tortured him until he promised: to serve 
her. Another point of evidence against 
her was that she had the usual black cat 
that all witches have. 

The magistrates. sent officers to arres 
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the old woman, but the officers being 
afraid, said that she flew up the chimney 
with her cat under her arm when they 
entered. Now the whole town was: fully 
roused, and she was shunned by all; every 
crime was laid at her door, and she was 
blamed for everything that went wrong. 

Now, the old woman, seeing how people 
acted, never went out to get her wood or 
food until it was dark, which fact influenced 
people against her all the more. 

One night as she wandered in the woods 
after berries, she came upon a wounded 
Indian. She could not lift him to carry 
him home, so she stayed all night attending 
him. He was very grateful to her, and 
she was pleased to see one human being 
who did not avoid her. ‘This Indian was 
one of a hostile tribe who had come to in- 


vestigate the town, and been wounded by a 
hunter. 

The Indian could talk some English, 
and, after hearing her story, thinking that 
she could have no love for the place, he 
told her that in the night the Indians were 
going to attack and burn the town. 

What do you suppose she did ? Go and 
warn the people of the town, and thus win 
their gratitude, as they always do in stories? 
She was more human and wanted revenge. 
She went back with the Indian to his tribe, 
and lived there as an Indian squaw until 
she died. 

The Indians went to attack the town, but 
the people had discovered their plan and 
fled. So the Indians only had the pleasure 
of burning the town. 


Vacation. 


Of all things in this world, the one thing 
most looked forward to, especially by school 
girls and boys, is the vacation. 

As soon as it is known that a holiday is 
at hand all sorts of plans are made, and the 
thought of how we can spend it to the very 
best advantage is the one uppermost in our 
mind. Even one day will be looked for- 
ward to and enjoved almost as much as a 
whole week would be, and after that day is 
over we again settle down and wonder 
when our next “at home” day will be. 

It is not the girl and boy who does not 
like to go to school, alone that is fondest of 
holidays, for the most devoted student is as 
ever ready to greet a short rest from books 


and study as the most indolent scholar. 

But even though a vacation may be very 
pleasant, and we have had just the best 
time possible during it, yet most of us are 
always glad when we can again pack up 
our books and go to school, and this is 
especially the case when we have had a 
very long rest. It is very nice to be able 
to remain at home and spend your leisure 
moments at your own pleasure, but it seems 
more natural, and as if you had accom- 
plished more at the end of the day, when 
you are attending school. It is my opinion 
that a vacation is never more appreciated 
than when you can’t have one. 


Flowers. 


It seems to me that one of the blessings 
most appreciated by everybody is flowers. 
How much a single flower may brighten 
the days of an invalid, or some poor shop- 

ir]! 

There are some flowers for every season 
of the year, either cultivated or wild, and 
although the wild flower seems more lovely 


and natural to city people, yet often country 
people, who are accustomed to wild flowers, 
admire much more the brilliant hot-house 
beauties of the city. 
In winter one sees oftenest large, fluff 
chrysanthemums, or the beautiful, sweet- 
scented English violets. Then follow the 
tea, or jacqueminot roses, so much sought 
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after for wedding festivities. Pinks always 
seem to hold their own, in season or out of 
season, and it seems as if no one could help 
admiring them and their fresh spicy odor. 

I have heard it said that love of flowers 
is a weakness, but, if so, I think almost 
everybody has this weakness, and it is one 
of which all should be proud. 

It seems to me that if I were a poet, I 
could write nobler and better thoughts 
when surrounded by flowers, not those culti- 
vated by the tender care and hand of a 
florist, but the natural sprays of wild roses 
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or some other country flower. And then, 
when one thinks of the national flower of a 
country, does it not seem to him to be the 
symbol, not of petty quarrels or low deal- 
ings with other nations, but of all that can 
be highest or noblest in the life of a state 
or country ? ; 

But often those brought up surrounded 
by every luxury, forget to appreciate their 
blessings, and it is often the poor, poverty- 
stricken person who can truly realize, and 
thank Him who created them, for the bles- 
sing of flowers. 


The Advance of the Roman Plebians from the Founding of Rome to the First Punic War. 


At first the plebeians were peasants hold- 
ing land outside of the city of Rome. They 
belonged to the poorer classes, and suffered 
much because of the wars which established 
the Roman republic, the laws of debt and 
the service in the army. They were also 
treated badly by the magistrates. 

So, while the Romans were engaged in 
a war with the Sabines, the plebeians, 
namely the Aequians and the Volscians, 
who constituted the main part of the army, 
left the camp and went to the Sacred 
mount, to which they talked of bringing 
their families and making a_ settlement 
there. 

But the services of the plebeians were 
indispensable in war, and the patricians 
asked them to return, relieving somewhat 
the laws of debt, and giving them an 
officer, called a tribune, to protect them 
from the abuses of the magistrates. The 
tribune was elected from the plebeians, and 
could call a plebeian assembly to act in 
matters concerning themselves. 

Ten men were appointed to codify the 
laws, and after this work was finished they 
usurped power, and the result was that the 
plebeians again seceded. The decemvirs 
were put to death, and a law passed that no 
magistrate could act without appeal, and 
the plebeians again returned. 

From this time the power of the plebeians 
steadily advanced. They had the right of 


holding property and of governing them- 
selves to some extent; the right of inter- 
marriage with the patricians was now given 
them, and they demanded the right of hold- 
ing magistracies. 

This was given them by the Licinian 
law, which provided that one consul should 
be a plebeian, that land could be held by 
them, and half the priests who guarded the 
Sibylline book must be plebeians. Then 
the Publilian laws were passed, enlarging 
the power of the plebeian assembly, taking 
the power of nullifying laws, on account 
of unconstitutionality from the Senate, and 
giving the plebeians the right of choosing 
one censor. 

The two orders, patricians and plebei- 
ans, were now practically equal, since one 
of the magistrates was chosen from each 
order, while plebeians could be chosen to 
the patrician assembly, but  partricians 
were not admitted tothe plebeian assembly. 

In 286 B. C., after a long succession of 
wars, the third secession of the plebeians 
occurred. This time they went to Mount 
Janiculum, and the result of this secession 
was, that the plebeian assembly was allowed 
to pass laws for the whole body of citizens. 

Thus in a comparatively short time the 
plebeians rose from the position of peasants 
to the position of law-makers for the 
country. 
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Should Street Bands be Prohibited ? 


This question is one which was freely 
discussed a few years ago by many of our 
most prominent men, and, strange to say, 
these men are the most ardent in desiring 
the street bands to be prohibited. 

I think this view of the matter little less 
than selfish. 

Do they ever stop to think of the hun- 
dreds of poor wretched people living in the 
slums of the city, whose only knowledge of 
music is derived from the street bands ? 

How often have we seen the poor little 
urchins gathered about a street piano with 
their eyes full of wonder and admiration, 
as if this were some beautiful thing that 
they cannot understand. 

Our taste for music nowadays is almost 
too refined. Perhaps this is the fault of 
those who have succeeded in having street 
bands prohibited in some of our towns. 


It may be jarring to ouR nerves, but how 
many they are whose one source of amuse- 
ment in life is the street band, however out 
of tune it may be to our ears. 

Not long ago an article came out in one 
of our daily papers in Boston, treating of 
the harm which street bands incurred. Al- 
most immediately it was answered by the 
good which they offer the poor class of 
people. It was brought out in perfect truth- 
fulness and some detail, and has influenced 
many into thinking that much good, not 
harm, come from the street band and piano. 

Ought we, who hear good music almost 
every day of our lives, to try to deprive the 
poorer class of their only source of music, 
but rather ought we not to try to encourage 
the street musicians in their only means of 
livelihood ? 


Wickes 


A few years ago, while roaming through 
the woods with a cousin, I came upon a 
large nest which had evidently fallen from 
the branches of an old elm tree. Upon in- 
vestigating, we found three tiny objects, 
which looked very much like small mice 
with their eyes not yet opened, and on tak- 
ing them home found them to be young 
gray squirrels. 

I took one of them to my home in the 
city, although I had very little hope of 
rearing it, and named it “Dick.” 

His first meal was of warm milk, poured 
down his throat, as he was not yet old 
enough to drink, but later I contrived a 
tiny nursing bottle, and to the amusement 
of everyone, Dick took to this readily. 

It was very funny to hear him call to 
me, twice every night, for his warm milk, 
nd as soon as he could run around he. be- 
came the pet of everybody. More than 
once had he fallen down stairs and been 
taken up for dead, but hecame to life again 


after being wrapped up in warm clothes. 

The summer following, we moved into 
the country, and great was Dick’s joy upon 
seeing the green grass and tall trees, but 
strange enough this delight did not tempt 
him to run away into the free, wild woods. 
Most of his time was spent in the elms 
around our house, but whenever I called, 
“Dick,” he would come running down and 
then climb up to my shoulder or nestle in 
my dress or pocket. 

After a time we were obliged to sell 
him, as he was too mischievous for the 
comfort of my grandmother. He was tak- 


-en to a store in Boston, and while being 


shown to the store-keeper, he suddenly 
rushed out of the door, and up into an elm 
on the Common. No coaxing could in- 
duce him to come down, and many times 
while passing by there, I have wondered if 
Dick, with his bright eyes and bushy tail, 
was still up in the trees, enjoying his life 
with others of his kind. 
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Athalie. 


The French play of Athalie was given 
in Sander’s theatre, Cambridge, by the 
students of Harvard and Radcliff colleges. 
Friday, Dec. 3, was students’ night. The 
tickets to this performance were given 
away. ‘Through our principal, Mr. God- 
frey, we were so fortunate as to obtain 
eight tickets. As our French class is very 
small it was not hard to decide who should 
go. Mrs. Harris was our chaperon. We 
left Needham on the 6.08 train, thinking 
that by going early we would have plenty 
of time, and the electric cars would not be 
crowded. Evidently others thought the 
same, for the car was so jammed with peo- 
ple we had scarcely room to stand. I think 
the ride seemed. about twice as long as it 
really was, but at last we reached our des- 
tination. Owing to the late arrival of the 
costumes the play did not begin till half 
past eight. 

The play of Athalie was written by Ra- 
cine. The scene is laid in a temple of 
Jerusalem. Athalie is avery wicked queen. 
She had established the religion of Baal, 
and only this one temple was allowed to 
keep its own religion. She had killed 


everyone who opposed her. Only one 
child, her grandson, escaped her. He had 
been hidden in this temple, and cared for 
by Josabet and Joad (the high priest). 
Athalie had a dream that this child was in 
the temple and would triumph over. her. 
This so troubled her that she came to the 
temple to satisfy herself. The child was 
brought before her, and she immediately 
recognized in him the future king. She 
tried all she could to get him in her power, 
but failed utterly. The people turned 
against her; Joas was proclaimed king, 
and Athalie was killed. 

We were able to follow the play quite 
well with the aid of our books. ‘The music 
was very fine. The orchestra was com- 
posed of members of the Boston Symphony, 
and the choruses were sung by the Cecilia 
Club. 

We were obliged to leave at the end of 
the third act in order to get the last train 
home, arriving there a little after twelve. 
I do not know whether we appreciated it 
fully, but I am sure we all enjoyed it very 
much. It was a great treat, and something 
to remember all our lives. 


The London Subway Compared with that of Boston. 


While in London three years ago last 
summer, I, in company with the rest of the 
party, took a ride through a part of the 
subway. 

We boarded the train at the station near- 
est our hotel, and rode to the London tower. 
I do not remember the distance that we 
rode, but it was quite long enough to give 
us the idea that it was by no means a 
pleasant ride. 

The cars used in the London subway are 
drawn by steam engines, and all the sul- 
phur, smoke and cinders, remain under 
ground, as there is comparatively no es- 
cape. Thus it is made very disagreeable 
for those who travel by the under-ground 
route, for even if the windows are closed, 
more or less smoke comes into the car and 
is inhaled by its occupants. The walls on 


either side are black and dingy, and the 
lighting system used in the cars makes the 
journey anything but agreeable to travel- 
lers. I, for one, was glad when we reached 
our destination. 

One afternoon last week I was in Bos- 
ton, and as I had not yet been through the 
subway, I decided to do so. 

I boarded a car at the Park street station, 
and was really surprised to find such a 
pleasant, clean, wholesome and well-lighted 
place, although I had heard a great deal 
about it. I should think that Boston would 
be proud of its subway, and, at the same 
time, I should think that London would be 
ashamed of hers. I do not doubt but that, 
if the London subway were placed in Bos- 
ton, the patronage would be so small that 
the company could not afford to run cars. 
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What I Would Paint tf I Were an Artist. 


There must be one period, at least, in a 
person’s life when he has said, “If I only 
knew how to paint!” perhaps while looking 
at some beautiful landscape, but more often, 
I think, when the sea lies before him flash- 
ing in the bright sunlight, its myriads of 
ripples topped with white, and seeming al- 
most to laugh in their apparent glee. 

The sea is what I should paint, if I 
could, with a rocky shore along which nes- 
tle the fishermen’s huts. The latter are 
the most picturesque in the whole painting, 
their little low windows, often brightened 
by gay flowers, their chimneys out of 
which floats a cheerful cloud of smoke, the 
whole weather-beaten aspect of the out- 
side contrasted with the appearance of an 
honest, cheerful life inside. 

Down by the shore a small dory is an- 
chored, its sails flapping disconsolately, as 


if tired of waiting to be skimming along on 
the free, open sea. 

Far out on a distant island, the light- 
house is to be seen with the keeper’s tiny 
white house close by. 

Behind the fisherman’s hut stretches the 
dusty country road, bordered by clumps of 
wild rose bushes, and flowers of various 
kinds. From a distance an old horse and 
wagon can be seen, jogging along as only 
country horses can, and altogether in har- 
mony with the rest of the scene. 

Seagulls may be seen soaring over the 
blue sea, upon which the sails of small 
boats gleam in the sunlight. 

This is to me an ideal picture to paint, 
with the sky as serene as the sea beneath, 
and if ever [ accomplish the art of painting, 
this shall be my first picture. 


Stamps. 


At one time, not long ago, most persons 
thought that to collect stamps was to waste 
time, and that it was not worth while. See 
the difference today! In the United States 
alone there are over two hundred firms who 
do nothing else but sell stamps, while many 
hundreds more sell stamps besides other 
things. 

Where once the boys were the only ones 
to take an interest in them, now the men 
have fallen into line and take as much, or 
more interest in it than the boys. 

There are several monthly and weekly 
papers devoted to this alone, and every 
year new catalogues and albums are gotten 
up. Men have made a science of this for- 
mer play. There are many societies of 
philatilists, and in connection with these, 
everything possible is done to further the 
exchange and knowledge of stamps. 

Now, let us look carefully into the facts 
of the case from a commercial standpoint. 

There are so many collectors that dealers 
make a great deal of money out of it. The 
prices marked in the catalogues are by far 


greater than you can get if you sell them. 
Then, again, dealers get many valuable 
stamps out of many collections they buy, 
through the poverty or ignorance of the 
owners. 

It is no uncommon thing for a poor man 
to take his collection to a dealer and receive 
one-twentieth of its value because he needs 
the money, while often the dealer sells one 
stamp in the collection for more than he 
paid for the whole collection. 

Besides, stamps are worth all the way 
from one cent to two thousand dollars. 

To be a good collector one must have a 
quick eye as there are many chances to buy 
stamps under value if you can distinguish 
instantly between different varieties. For 
instance, there are many varieties of the 
three cent red American. There are three 
cent red unperforated, perforated, with 
and without the outer line; with embossing 
measuring nine by eleven, nine by thirteen, 
and nine by fifteen millimeters, and the 
three cent pink. Now most of these are 
nearly worthless, but the three cent pink is 
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worth six dollars; the same in red, with 
embossing eleven by fifteen, is worth ten 
dollars, while still another variety, the three 
cent red embossed all over, is worth seven- 
teen dollars. 

A novice would say that most of these 
were alike, but a collector who sees in- 
stantly the difference, could sometimes pur- 
chase the rarest of these for a small sum 
because they are mistaken for the common 
varieties. 

It has been a custom lately to issue stamps 
to commemorate certain events. Every- 
body knows that the United States issued 
the Columbians, but how many know that 
they were issued by any other country. 
Again lately, Great Britain has issued a 
very pretty set of Jubilee stamps having a 
picture of Victoria as she looked in 1837, 
and one as she looks now. 

A little while ago Belgium issued a 


peculiar set of stamps. On the lower end 
of these it says, in two languages, “Please 
don’t forward on Sunday.” They are 
called ‘*Sunday stamps,” although the 
lower part is perforated so that if one is in 
a hurry he can have it torn off and the let- 
ter sent on Sunday. 

The stamps that Holland is now issuing 
are very pretty. They are similar in color 
and denomination to those of former issues, 
but have a picture of little Queen Wilhel- 
mina on them. 

Spain has a similar set adorned with a 
picture of Alphonso. 

And so we might go on mentioning all 
the modern stamps, and the old ones of 
great value of the tirst class, notably, the 
periodical stamp, whose value runs from 
twenty to two thousand dollars, for stamps 
are a subject which, to the enthusiast, are 
a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


How to Write Poetry. 


Probably there comes in the life of every 
person, especially if it be a girl, a time 
when she feels certain poetic inspirations 
which she feels sure, if they were develop- 
ed, would amount to something grand. 

When I was about thirteen years old I 
thought I was surely intended for a poetess, 
so I sat down one afternoon with paper and 
pencil to write a poem. I remembered 
that people who wrote lovely poetry did not 
usually know what they would write upon, 
and as this was my condition exactly, I now 
felt sure of my gift. 

A lady whom I knew, who wrote poetry, 
said she just wrote a line, then found a 
word that rhymed and wrote it down, filling 
up the space with appropriate words. She 
also said that a good way to begin was to 
take two lines of a well-known verse and 
complete the verse in some other way. 

The latter took my fancy, so I wrote the 
two well-known lines, 

“The rose is red, 
The pinks are posies.” 


but found that when completed, with the 
spaces filled up, it read like this :— 


“The rose is red, 

The pinks are posies ; 
How I love you, 

Oh! Moses!” 

It was my firm belief, at first, that all 
really charming poetry was sentimental, 
and I was very well satisfied with my first 
attempt. 

My lady friend advised me to close it in 
some other way than sentimentally, so, of 
course, I went to the other extreme, and 
wrote,— 


“ The rose is red, 
The pinks are posies ; 
Now paint your cheeks, 
Till they look lots redder thon posies.” 


As will be observed, I did not pay close 
attention to metre as one should, who writes 
poetry. 

If you ever try this, I advise you to try 
this method, as it has many advantages. 
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HIS is the last volume, perhaps even 
the last number, of the Advocate 
which will be issued from the old 

school building, and the greater part of 
scholars and teachers will express little re- 
yret. From the fact of the grammar school’s 
occupying the same building, we were much 
inconvenienced by the necessary confusion 
caused by the filing at recesses and dismiss- 
als. Again, during the last two terms the 
school has been so overcrowded as to pos- 
itively impede good work. ‘The side aisles 
are filled with seats, and even then scholars 
have to sit on settees. However, the new 
building promises to be completed by Sep- 
tember at the latest, and then, at last, we 
shall have the facilities, the lack of which 
for many years has so cramped and injured 
the school work. 


T is to be regretted that we cannot, as we 
wished, publish the Advocate as a quar- 
terly. However, owing to two unto- 

ward and unfortunate accidents in last 
year’s paper, we feel justified in printing 
only a semi-annual, and thus smoothing 
the way for such a publication in the fol- 
lowing years. We are now entering on 
the eighth year of publication, and it reaily 
does seem that this school should support 
at least a quarterly. But we do hope that 
next year’s paper may be one, and mean- 
while we hope to keep up the paper to the 
same high standard set by former classes. 
We wish to again thank our advertisers and 
subscribers for the interest they have taken 
in the paper, and hope to keep it at so high 
a standard that they may continue their 
patronage. 


* 


HE course of study in our school has 
in the last few years been steadily 
growing and taking form under the 

influence of the progressiveness of the 
teachers and the increasing facilities, there 
being but one spot in which any radical 
improvement is possible, that being in the 
department of mathematics, as there is no 
course offered in it beyond plane geometry. 
However, in the next few years, we hope 
to see the course extended to cover this im- 
portant branch. In the courses of French 
and Physics, on the contrary, the school 
far overreaches the requirements of most 
colleges. We have a set of physical appa- 
ratus which would do credit to almost any 
third-rate college, and in spite of hinder- _ 
ances take work often offered in every col- 
lege. 


* 


OR the last two months our Athletic 
Association has been in a quiescent 
state. In the first few weeks of school 

it is true, some interest has been manifested, 
but since then it has been entirely passive. 
A foot-ball team, representing the high 
school, though not entirely composed of 
high school scholars, has won laurels for 
itself by a clean record of victories this sea- 
son, and even more so by being scored 
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against but once. The question was raised 
of sending a team to the New England In- 
terscholastic indoor meet, but it was dis- 
missed as unfeasible, and our attempts must 
now be concentrated upon preparing one 
for the annual spring meet of the same body. 


oe 

T is generally hoped throughout the school 
that some use of the stereoptican can be 
made during the coming winter. It has 
now been owned by the school for upwards 
of two years, and in all the last year has 
not been used once. It seems to us that it 
might be used in some way to the mental 
profit of the scholar without encroaching 
on school hours, and that the money and 
pains so willingly contributed by the mem- 
bers and friends of our school may not be 
wasted, provided we can get sufficient pe- 

cuniary aid. 


* 


HE manner in which our school flag is 
not raised is by no means a credit to 
the school. During the past three 

-months the flag has not been raised once. 

The alleged reason is that the school com- 

mittee is planning to raise a new flag pole, 

the present one being notoriously unsafe. 

However, can we not, during the coming 

winter months, raise enough patriotism to 

have the flag at least displayed in the school- 
room, instead of lying dusty and forgotten, 
as if of no significance, forever. 


MATTER of comment and also of re- 
A joicing is furnished by the exception- 
ally large number in the freshman 
class this year. It numbered fifty-seven 
members at the start, and thus far has lost 
but five or six. Such an increase augurs 
well for our school, and joined with our new 
school building will render the school one 
of the most flourishing in the neighborhood, 
to the ultimate good of both scholars and 
town. 
* 
NOTICEABLE improvement this year 
is the introduction of the fire drill, a 
practice never before in operation 
here. Besides its use, to lessen as much as 
possible the danger of fire, it serves to im- 
press upon the scholars that habit of discip- 
line so useful to them in many other matters 
and sudden emergencies in outside life. 


& 

E should like to ask our brother edi- 
tors of New England whether or 
not there is any possibility of 

forming a society to include the editors of 
all preparatory school journals for the pur- 
pose of interchanging ideas and generally 
benefiting each other. We should like the 
opinion of others on this subject. 
5 

alba fall the school in general sustain- 

ed a severe loss in the person of Miss 

Mabel O. Mills, who has left us. 

Her position has been acceptably filled by 
Miss Doran, who comes to us from Brook- 
line. 
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—Keep off the grass ! —Master F—,’oo, seems to need a mag- 
; : nifying glass to see his geometry. 
—Our special artist, N—, ’or. yins & 8 J 
: : ; —The latest disease, the ‘‘ Greek brain,” 
—Ask R. A. C. if he likes onions. is asserting itself alarmingly in ’oo. 
facet | Pie's 4 . r , ? a : 

F—, ’oo: How do you sell yeast: —According to F—, ’oo, ‘‘ things equal 
—Where is the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner?” to themselves are equal to each other.” 
—Boys, do you like my bananas? C—, —Some members of ’99 and 00 have Ol= 

"99. f ganized a ‘‘ window climbing ” brigade. 
—P—., ’98, ‘‘Puer solus in mediis puel- —At the climax Miss W— prevailed on 
lis.” L—, her best friend, not to drop Greek. 
—Miss H—, ’oo, thinks “ tithes” means —-The young ladies of 1900 do not seem 
66 49 ”? . 
ups. to have asserted themselves in class rule. 


—Miss C—, ‘99, must not put bowlders 
in the desk. 


—B—, ’oo, wants to know who enjoyed 
his grapes. 

—R-y, ’o1, seems to have a leaning to- 
wards chemistry. 

—Puzzle: Who is the teacher of Latin 
B., Mr. G. or Pr? 


—Miss W—,’98. How long has “sante” 
in French meant “saint?” 

—Who is the beautiful songster in Room 
2 that Mr. G. spoke about? 


—Some of the boys are too large to suck 
even tonic bottles in school. 


—Physics C. know the meaning of H2O 
and H2SO4 if nothing more. 


—According to Miss T—, ’99, Rome 
was 6 inches long by two wide. 


—What was the matter with Miss B—’s 
ink well? It acted like a geyser. 


—It is too bad that we are denied the 
privilege of studying (?) on the back stairs. 


—-Miss Emily E. Willett, ex-’97, is tak- 


ing a special course in French and German. 


—R.C. Southworth, ’97, is taking a 
post-graduate course in Greek and German. 


—The laboratory floor would do to dance 
on, from the amount of kerosene spilt there- 
on. 


—How long since the Isthmian games 
were held on the Isthmus of Panama, Miss 
F—, ’98?° 


—“Der ewige Jude” (the wandering Jew) 
is translated by Miss W—, ’gg, “The ever- 
lasting Jew.” 


——Miss M—y, ’o1, seems very desirous 
that everybody shall know her personal 
history. 

—Master M—, 1900, is improving. He 
can say “don’t know” a little louder and 
quicker. 
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—Teacher—“*Why is mouse a Saxon 
word?” Answer, “Because it is a domestic 
animal.” 


—“Many escaped into the lake and were 
drowned.” McD—. Pretty good for a 
freshman. 


—Miss A. de L— translates “Le feu duc 
de L—” (the late duke of L—) “The fiery 
duke off L—. 


—Friday is usually an unlucky day, but 
it is considered otherwise by the High 
School scholars. 


—We sometimes wonder how the stere- 
opticon feels, being shut up in the labora- 
tory all the time. 


—F—, ’99, reciting French history, “The 
daughter of Mithridates married another 
king’s daughter.” 


—The girls’ dressing room at recess 
time reminds one of a bargain counter mi- 
nus the bargains. 


—Pember has reached six feet. Con- 
gratulations are in order. Now commence 
the other way, P—. 


—In the English class,*He made a wry 
face” is rendered by Miss BI—, ’98, “He 
made a weary face.” 


—Last public day the boys of Room 2 
essayed singing bass. The result was 
something appalling. 


—What loud explosions are heard in the 
laboratory! The Chemistry class must be 
making rapid progress. 


—Master W—, ’gg, in English: “After 
supper Marmion toasted them all.” We 
wonder how they liked it. 


—According to Miss P—, the Genoese 
bowmen had marched 1000 miles on the 
day of the battle of Crecy. 


—Translation in Greek B. “They ran 
until they stopped,” also “They obtained 
grain by killing the oxen.” 

—Don’t ask Miss B—, ’oo, to pronounce 
'elemish* ‘or, ** Flanders.”* ~The -result 
would be something awful. 


Oh, wicked, wicked things 
Are bent pins, 
Sticking upright in his chair, 
Flesh and feeling both so rare. 
—Do R. C—, ’99, and L—, ’oo like to 
turn somersaults up stairs? It is not always 
so lucky as falling upstairs. 


—If Miss L—, ’or, would pay more at- 


tention to her books and less to Master ‘R. 
she would get better marks. 


—Why are Masters T— and R. A. C— 
of ’99 like electric motors? Answer. Be- 
cause they are always sparking. 


Master F—, rgo1, said that Eaton, 
Davenport and five others were the seven 
PILLOWS of the house of wisdom. 


—Some unfeeling masculine has inter- 
preted the A. O. O. M., the girls’ society, 
as the “Ancient order of old maids.” 


—T—r, ’99, translating “repudiatus a 
quo” (spurned by whom) got his tongue 
twisted and said “spooned by him.” 


—It is funny how many books a certain 
young lady of ’0o takes home. What im- 
pression does it make on the teachers? 


—Chemistry class. Mr. G— decrees a 
month of theoretical chemistry. “There 
shall be groaning and gnashing of teeth.” 


—Miss D—, in history, by a slip of the 
tongue asked, “What kind of a place was 
Massalia, Miss Pompey ?”, of Miss P—, gg. 


—P—, ’98, W—, ’oo, and Mr. G—, had 
a nice(?) time pouring kerosene from a 
battery jar into a half inch funnel. Try it 
and see. 


—It has been suggested that a_ kinder- 
garten teacher be introduced into the High 
School as some freshmen do not yet know 
how to read. 


—Ernest A. Wye, ex-98, entered Har- 
vard this fall after successfully passing the 
examinations. His class has reason to be 
proud of him. 

—According to the ‘‘ Roll of Honor” in 
Room 3, Wm. Jennings Bryan was a mem- 
ber of the N. H. S. Will someone inform 
us as to his class? 
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—Miss C—, 98; growing enthusiastic, 
proclaimed that “Ach, wie sind die Men- 
schen” (Oh, where are the peop. was 
“Oh, we are the people.” 


—A model ‘or class meeting—about 20 
girls and five boys, twenty five votes and fif- 
ty ballots cast. Time occupied in passing 
one motion, twenty minutes. 


—Miss M—, the best scholar in the 
class, is making rapid progress in Greek. 
In the first examination she got 99™% per 
cent against 98 per cent of her nearest 
rival. 

—Miss M—, being asked what part of 
speech a certain verb was, answered in 
succession that it was an adjective, a par- 
ticiple, a pronoun, a preposition and a con- 
junction. -However she got it right on the 
sixth trial. 


—On Monday following the visit to the 
food fair, some of the room 2 boys looked 
like prize fighters, judging from the 
amount of court plaster on their faces. 


—One reason for our not having more 
locals on the freshmen is that they do not 
recite enough to give any chance. Their 
stock answer is, “Don’t know.” Never 
mind, Freshmen, you are as good as any 
other class in its first year. 


—A kindergarten teacher might be of 
use to the school. At latest accounts there 
were five freshmen who could not even 
read. However they make up for it in 
numbers and noise. 
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—The school now numbers ninety-five, 
the largest it has ever been. There are 
eight seniors, sixteen juniors, seventeen 
sophomores and fifty-four freshmen. The 
freshman class has been divided on account 
of its size. 


—Scene in room II. Seniors trying to 
recite. Confused babel of sounds from all 
parts of the room. Teacher, in despair, 
“If some of the scholars in this room took 
half the time in studying their lessons that 
they do in trying to invent some new cause 
of disturbance, we would have an excep- 
tionally brilliant class. 


—The officers of the different classes 
have been elected as follows: 


‘Oo. ’Pres., Walter P. R. Pember. 
V.P., Adah G. Fuller. 
Sec. and Treas., Ethel M. Willett. 
Colors, pink and green. 
Flower, pink clover. 


'OQwaE ET CSean ats Ac Otel et be 
V. PiorRe AS Garter; 
Colors, blue and gold. 
Flower, goldenrod. 


oo. Pres., Alpha Leonard. 
V.P., H@en A] Moseley. 
Sec. and Treas., Arthur Whetton. 
Colors, nile green and white. 
Flower, white carnation. 


‘or. Pres., Myron A. Nichols. 
V.P., Annie E. Thacher. 
Sec. and Treas., Mabelle W. Clark. 
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Learning to Ride a Wheel. 


To my mind, nothing is more interesting 
or amusiny than to watch someone learning 
to ride a wheel. He usually starts out 
with the idea that he can ride right off, and 
that it is very easy. It is—when you know 
how. 

Perhaps he may go ahead a yard, when 
the ground seems to rise suddenly, and he 
finds the wheel on top of him. He then 
declares it is “ possessed,” and he is deter- 
mined to “ get the best of the thing.” 

The courage of a person who has learned 
to ride a very little is something wonder- 
ful. He starts to go down a stony hill, 
tries to turn around, go with only one hand 


on the handle-bar, and coast, almost before 
he can pass a team in the street. 

The first few times he rides he puts the 
middle of the foot on the pedal and holds 
on to the handle-bars “for dear life.” If 
he wants to stop, or put on the brake, he 
seems to be in a night-mare, and cannot 
move his hands. 

It must be comparatively easy to learn to 
ride a modern bicycle beside the old-fash- 
ioned high wheels. If a rider once mount- 
ed in safety, he had hard work to dismount. 
I heard of one man who could not get off, 
and had to ride around two hours longer 
than he wanted to, until help arrived. 


Soliloquy of an Eraser. 


Probably nothing has a harder life than 
I have. I am knocked about and mal- 
treated almost every minute, it seems to me, 
of the five or six hours of each school day. 

Some mornings I am awakened from my 
last doze by a gentle pressure, to find a 
small boy or girl with a sweet, eager little 
face, holding me preparatory to rubbing 
the black-board free from chalk. As I 
move, often very slowly, back and forth 
over the board, I work with a will, and, 
although my eyes grow dim with chalk, I 
make the board as black as if a great 
amount of muscle, instead of such a small 
amount, had beenexerted. ThenI am put 
down to be taken up again every two or 
three seconds, to erase some word misspell- 


ed by that small child. I then have a re- 
lease for perhaps five minutes, at the end of 
which time I am positively grabbed by some 
great, strong, laughing boy, who is to put 
on an example. His hand is too large, 
not that he can help that, though, and his 
touch is too rough to suit me, so that I man- 
age to turn over in his hand and squeak 
along the board until he gives me up in 
great disgust, and leaves white streaks up 
and down the board. 

And so it goes on all day! Sometimes I 
am knocked senseless by some fall, when 
thrown by some roguish boy, I land on 
someone’s desk, or even on his head, and 
then, because I do not give any sign of life, 
I am buried beneath a pile of books or 
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papers, until released by somebody who 
happens to want to return the compliment 
with best wishes and—the eraser. 
Sametimes pins are even stuck into my 
back, until I feel as if I should like to stop 
working, and to be put on the shelf to sleep 


the sleep of the faithful. Ah! well! I 
suppose it will come some day; I shall 
be cast aside, as I have been so many 
times, only this time I hope I may rest in 
pieces, with all funeral expenses paid by 
the town. 


Popular Songs of the Day. 


Within the past few years music has 
been composed largely of popular songs. 
Probably their name is derived from the 
composer’s effort to make them popular to 
all, old and young alike, and this effort is 
almost always successful. 

Who is there that has not heard the 
strains of “There'll be a Hot Time in Old 
Town To-night ?” Probably it was ground 
out of some street-piano, more commonly 
known as “hurdy-gurdy,” or played by 
some brass band, to the amusement and in- 
terest of all who hear it. 

Another negro melody, equally popular, 
is known as “All Coons Look Alike to 
Me,” and still another,. “ My Gal is a High- 
born Lady.” 

Many are the songs which trace out the 
story of a life, very sad and pathetic, and 
often the melody tells some story by itself. 
“Don’t Send Her Away, John,” is an ex- 


ample of one of these. Songs of the jolly 
type are very taking, they being the most 
popular. “The Sunshine of Paradise 
Alley” is full of life and fun, and yet, 
hidden away between the lines, a moral 
may be found. 

What fun these songs afford us! Many 
a pleasant evening may be spent running 
over the popular songs of the day on the 
piano, and then selecting those most favor- 
ed in our little town. 

Nothing seems to give vent to our feelings 
as the popular song does. How often one 
is heard humming a popular air, just be- 
cause he is happy, and that affords a way 
to show it! What a pleasant mood a popu- 


lar song will put us into, and almost in- 
voluntarily brings a smile to our face! 

And I think we all can be heard saying, 
‘¢May the popular songs live long and 
prosper.” 
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A small, enterprising town of Georgia 
held a town meeting recently, and voted to 
erect a new school-house. They further 
voted to construct the new school-house out 
of the material of the old school-house, and 
to occupy the old school-house while the 
new school-house was being built.—Ex. 


The Bay City High School Monthly 
(Mich.), is the best of our twenty-eight 
exchanges, and, considering the fact that 
it is its second year, we think they deserve 
success. 


Professor’s motto in Latin—‘‘ Soc et tu 
Nii 1x 


Webster’s dictionary 
means, in a sense, “to harass, to worry or 
to make anxious.” That’s why problems 
in algebra are called exercises. —Ex. 


I believe that the Aggie Life (Amherst), 
in the annals of its history, did have some- 
thing humorous in it, but it was so long 
ago that even the oldest inhabitants of Am- 
herst fail to remember it. 7 


‘¢ Exercise ” in 


Professor (entering hall, grabs a frisky 
Freshy by collar): “ Young man! I believe 
Satan has a hold on you.” 

Freshy: “I believe he has, sir.”——Ex. 


Johnny’s piece began, “When the Pil- 
grim fathers landed in this country they 
struck out.” 

Johnny was frightened by the audience 
and began, “ When the grim pills landed 
in our fathers they stuck.” 


Victim: ‘* Are you sure that you can put 
my teeth into satisfactory condition ? ” 
Dentist: ‘‘ Yes sir. At any rate I will 
spare no pains to do so.”—Ex. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself has said, 
As he stubbed his toe against the bed,— 


—! ——! ——!— Ex. 


A shoemaker had a sign in his store read- 
ing,—‘* Any respectable many woman or 
child, can have a fit in this store.” 

Willie: “I got some extra marks for a 
lesson to-day.” 

Mother: ‘* How was that ?” 

Willie: “ Teacher gimmie a lickin’.” 

Ex: 

Teacher: “ Repeat this after me, Willie, 
“Moses was an austere man, and made 
atonement for the sins of his people.’ ” 

Willie: “ Moses was an oyster man, and 
made ointment for the shins of his people.” 

[is 

First student: “Who was the first elec- 

trician? ” 


Second student: “ Noah.” 


First: ‘* What did he do?” 

Second: ‘* He made the first ark light on 
Mount Ararat, didn’t he? ”—Ex. 

‘¢Johnny,” asked his teacher, ‘* could 


your father walk to Liverpool?” ‘* No,” 
said Johnny. ‘* Could you give me a rea- 
BON. a) Opony fem because gnc. aor acad.. 
was the reply.—Ex. 


Professor: “ How dare you swear before 
1» 
me! 
Student: ‘* How did I know you wanted 


to swear first ? ”—Ex. 

Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Uni- 
versity of Penn., University of Mich., Uni- 
versities of Wis., Leland Stanford, Brown 
and Tulane University, publish daily pa- 
pers. 

Wife: “The cook has fallen Aen stairs 
and broken her leg.” 

Professor: “Discharge her at once. 
Didn’t you say that you would not keep 
her if she broke anything more ?” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


ut 
Danis Grant (MedIntoss 


Class 188} 
Born February 6, 1864 


Died October 13, 1897 
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CoA, RATHBONE, 


—AGENT FOR— 


WALTHAM # STEAM »#» LAUNDRY 


Work collected Monday and Tuesdays. Delivered 


Saturdays. 


My 


~ 


Coal 


Is The Best 


Coal 


I Can Buy 


Coal 


J. T. PARKER, 


ES ea Cow ler reulGs eke AA ei, 


Incandescent Wiring, Electric Bells, Electric 


Gas Lighting, Telephones Installed. 


| Telephone Newton Highlands 13-5. Needham, Mass. 


You 
Wood 


Buy Your 


Wood 


Where You 
Wood 


Save Money, You 


xy 


Yj 


Free Burning LE 
HZ Z, Ls AIG? 
Coal Zi, Gy Ziff Wood 
Ly Z LY itp i) 
Hard Burning hifi) WY, i Ga Yj) Wh 
Coals | AN WWE DS TH I Woodn't 
All Kinds. 00) BH ESA INY "WA 


i 
A. W. WALKUP, Needham, Mass. 


Zi 
I wish you a Merry Christmas. 
You can make me merry by buying of me your COAL and WOOD. 
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BEAUTIFUL .« HOUSE « LOTS .« FOR « SALE 


—— A T——_- 


“OAKHURST,” 


NEEDHAM. 


Houses For Sale and to Let. Houses Designed and Built to Suit. 
Apply to C. ATHERTON HICKS, Needham, Mass. 


A Solid Investment. Improvements Increase Values. 
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J. B. THORPE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


KNIT. +. GOODS, 


HIGHLANDVILLE, - MASS. 


BUCKLEY BROS. 
Plumbing, - Heating, 
.. Ventilating . . 


FRED G. ORR & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
Poultry and Pigeon Supplies, 
5 & 6 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
Write for price list. 
NEEDHAM MARKET. 
Choice «e Market -x Supplies, 


Butter from Capitol Creamery, Montpelier, Vt. 
THOMAS SUTTON. 


MILK 


delivered in Needham and vicinity every Morning 
and Evening by 


AUGUSTUS EATON, NEEDHAM. 


N. B. Special attention given to its quality. 


MILLS BROS., 


PRACTICAL HOUSE PAINTERS & PAPER HANGERS 


Ceilings tinted and whitened. Hard wood 
finishing, etc. 
Special attention given to all houses whether peeled 
or not. 


GEORGE TWIGG, 
DEALER IN FRESH FISH, 


Clams, Lobsters and Canned Goods. Market at 
residence, Webster St. Orders sent to Box 170, 
Needham, will receive’ prompt attention. 


Thomas Lester, 
+ MACHINIST «& 


HIGHLANDVILLE. 


MISS HELEN L. ORPIN, 


DVI LLINERY 


CHAPELFST REET. 


WHETTON 
THe + GROG 


HIGHLANDVILLE. 


ROPER BROS. & CO. 


ATHLETIC 
SWEATERS 


and Knit Goods Manufacturers. 
HIGHLANDVILLE, 


MASS. 


B. L. BROWN, 


DEALER IN 


BOOTS, SHOES, RUBBERS, 
And Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 

May Building, NEEDHAM, MASS. 

‘Seah, 2j OO FORAND Aa 

BLACKSMITH, WHEELWRIGHT AND PAINTER. 


Carriage and Sign Painting, Carriage Trimming 
and Harness Repairing. 
(@- Work done as you want it, and when you want it. 
EATON SQUARE, NEEDHAM. 


OLIVER CRISP, 


PR.OWV bs bora 


Low’s BLock, HIGHLANDVILLE. 


Rs Charles G. Patten, D. D. S. 


16 Arlington St., Boston. 


Kingsbury Block, Needham, 
Wednesday and Friday. 


O. H. HUBBARD, M. D. 


291 Great Plain Avenue. 


t@- Hours: 8 to 9 a.m., 1 to 2.30 and 7 to 8 p. m. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


EDGAR H. 


BOWERS. 


FIRE # INSURANCE .& AGENCY 


Representing Reliable Mutual and Stock Companies. 
Justice of the Peace and Conveyancer. 


Office at Residence, 282 Great Plain Ave., Needham. 


You Will Find an Excellent Line of 
XNMimas Handkerchiefs 
AN DiPOWsS 
Of All Kinds, and Fancy Stationery at 
VERS wie be oGOd LON Ss. -HIGHEAN DVIELE, 
SSNS VV Det: 
188 Lincoln St., - - Boston, Mass. 


Up One Flight. 
Frames, Re-gilding, Restoring and Fine 
Gold Work. 
Sixteen Years on Lincoln St. 


GREENDALE GONSERVATORY. 


DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, Prop’r. 


Pictures, 


Cut Flowers and Funeral Designs a Specialty. 


M. C. JOHNSON, ~ 


The 
Shoe Repairing Shop. 


All Work Promptly Done. Harness Re- 


paired at Short Notice. 


Opposite Watering Trough. 


F. G. CLEWS, 
House Painter, 


Glazier, Whitener and Paper Hanger. Glass and 
Paper For Sale. 
Cor. Hillside Ave. and Hunnewell St. 


HIGHLANDVILLE. 


One Price Boot and | 


E. W. HAYES, 
AGENT FOR 


Waltham’s.*Popular.~Steam Laundry, 
“THE SHOE BOX,” 
254 Great Plain Ave., NEEDHAM, MASS. 


G. W. TISDALE & SON, 


Estate and Insurance 
Agents. 


Real 


Conveyances Made, Abstracts of Titles Furnished. 
178 Devonshire St., Room 512, Boston. 


Branch Office, Webster St., Needham. 
G. W. TISDALE, AUCTIONEER. 


_ Charges as Low as Consistent with Good Service. 


GEORGE E. EATON & SON, 
Auctioneers. Appraisers. Real Estate. 
| Insurance. 


Established 1850. NEEDHAM. 


“Ts Pratt's Food 


For Your Poultry. 


| Needham Elevator, Chapel Street. 


H. A. CROSSMAN. 


SEND A COPY OF | 
~The High School Advocate 


TO YOUR ABSENT FRIEND. 


ii) 
to 


THINGS TO EAT 


Handled Carefully, 
Put Up Neatly, ’ 


And Sold Cheaply. | 


AT WOODRUFPF’S GROCERY. 


James Mackintosh, 


ue se Auctioneer. 


THE LEAGUE OF 
AMERICAN WHEELMEN 


stands for good roads and wheelmen’s 
rights. Every lady and gentlemen cyclist 
in town should joinit. For further particu- 
lars inquire of 


ARTHUR WHITAKER, 


Local Consul for Needham. 


I. LYNAS, 
269 Great Plain Avenue. 
Children’s Hair-cutting 15cts. 
Excepted. 


DONATED BY E..C. MOULTON: 


ALGER EATON, 


Hack .# and .# Livery Stable 


JOSEPH WILLETT, 


Woalie VV ood: 


NEEDHAM, 


Loe 


MASS. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Saturdays | 


ADVOCATE. 


| H. A. FLEWELLING & CO. 


_ Carpenters »# and »« Builders 


Agents for Alfred Peet’s Wall Paper. 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


PHARMACIST. 


| NEEDHAM anp HIGHLANDVILLE. 
Telephone Newton Highlands 13-5. 


When in Want of a Suit of 


CLO Tbe 


| Or an Overcoat, Call at 
LAW CREEPS 


| ADAMS EXPRESS CO., 


HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 
T.. Gs Gollins) ‘Garters? Block: 


promptly attended to. Four trains daily each way to 
and from the city. 


WALTER CHESLEVIN 
CONTRAGTOR. 


Stone Work 
| and Grading 
A SPECIALTY. 


Orders left with 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
PetOP Box 247). 


C. ATHERTONSHICK a. 


Civil E-nginecr and Luandscape Axrehitect 


sor Tremont Building. 
Telephone 870 Haymarket. 


E. P. GURNEY, 


| 


Carpenter and Builder. 
| Jobbing Promptly Attended to. Residence and Shop. 


MARKED ‘TREE ROAD, NEEDHAM, MASS. 


i iii 
5 _ JOHN W. TITUS, 


- ATTORNEY 
ABEL L., And Counselor at Law, 
at PHOTOGRAPHER, wt |*° ™oment St: Boom 5 Bowen 
ANY NOTARY PUBLIC. 
JUSTICE OF THE Aeeen 


William Carter. 
DNS 


Eee JOHN F. BROOKS & CO. 


INSURANCE ss: se 


Representing CapiTau of many MILLIons. dnfants’ Fine Sbirts, 


I write risks to pay losses 
when they come. 

Get insured today—tomorrow you may : 

eed it. Bands, Mittens, €&c. 


It is better to be safe than sorry. 


Ee: cE V2 I LA D T-) . HIGHLANDVILLE, . = = MaAss. 


AL : 
A SPAR \ 
aS hie Pees Oe 
SSeS BEL ZEN 
ae a ’ oo eae 
Sx Was 
/ + Aah‘ 
i" | 
WEES ? 
+. 


AY in Lord Macaulay’s “Spanish Armada,’ but he | 


refers to that fortress-crowned island off the coast 


of Cornwall, England. 


When we talk of MICHAEL'S MOUNT 
in AMERICA everyone knows it refers to the “UNION 
WHITEHEAD” upon which the world-famed JIMMIE 
MICHAEL has so often ridden a winning race. 

Its price is $75. Its quality----the Best. 


UNION CYCLE MFC. CO., Highlandville, Mass. 


THE # NEEDHAM . CHRONICLE 
ot 


The Home Newspaper 


High & School # Advocate 
ONLY TEN CENTS A COPY 


BUY ONE AND SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS 


